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Our last Supplement was chiefly devoted to a general | we shall ee to ee reader acquainted with 
ketch of the antiquity and early history of Birming- | Birmingham in its present state. ead 
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ocourted at Birmingham, Every one, however, has 
heard of the riots which took place there in 1791; and 
as they furnish an instructive lesson of the madness of 
party and the consequences of ignorance they may be 
briefly alluded to. The breaking out of the French 
Revolution occasioned in this country hopes and fears 
equally unfounded when carried to excess, as they fre- 
quently were, by bigoted or over-zealous individuals. 
The excitement into which the former were thrown 
prevented them from distinguishing the good from the 
bad in the institutions under which they lived: the latter 
class of persons indulged in expectations of a period of 
happiness and liberty altogether inconsistent with the 
existence of society. While these were the views under 
which the most violent partizans acted, the more sober 
portion of the community were in extreme agitation, 
and in this unhealthy state of public opinion, a trivial 
cireumstance was calculated to produce much feverish 
and unwarrantable alarm among those whose views 
were not sufficiently clear-sighted to perceive the true 
nature of the events which were taking place around 
them, and who did not possess the wisdom to direct 
their consequetices to useful ends. At this period there 
resided at Birmingham Dr. Priestley, who was a dis- 
tinguished man of science and a divine of Unitarian 
sentiments. This individual looked with hope to the 
spread of liberal sentiments being hastened by the great 
movement which was taking place in France. Writing 
to one of his friends, he said, ‘“‘ We are, as it were, 
laying gunpowder, grain by grain, under the old build- 
ing of error and superstition, which a single spark may 
hereafter inflame, so as to produce an instantaneous 
explosion; in consequence of which that edifice, the 
erection of which has been the work of ages, may be 
overturned in a moment, and so effectually as that the 
same foundation can never be built upon again.” By 
some means the above passage was made public, and it 
had the effect of exciting the enmity of all who clung, 
from a feeling of veneration, to the old institutions 
which they saw menaced. The transition was easily 
made from a defensive to an offensive position ; and it 
was not long before the occasion arose for such a change 
being effected. 

The 14th of July, 1791, being the second anniversary 
of the taking of that old fortress of despotism, the 
French Bastile, was fixed upon by one of the parties 
into which the town was divided as a day of rejoicing, 
and it was determined to celebrate it by a public 
dinner, The other party also resolved upon a counter 
display, and they, with very different sentiments, also 
resolved ta get up a public dinner on the same day, 
A number of persons congregated during the evening 
around the head-quarters of each party ;—rumours 
cireulated among them, which they were too un- 
enlightened to see the folly of, and they made an attack 
upon the house in which the party friendly to the 
French Revolution were assembled. The windows were 
soon demolished, and the rooms were searched by the 
rabble, who entered in the hope of laying hold of Dr. 
Priestley ; but he had not attended the dinner. The 
mult then ed to the chapel in which he was 
accustomed te @fficiate, and in half an hour it was in 
flames. Afterwards they set out fer Dr. Priestley’s 
residenee, which waa about a mite out of the town: they 
gutted it of the furniture, books, philosophical instru- 
ments, and manuscripts, on which he had spent some 
of the most valuable portion of his life. 

On the following day (Friday, July 15th), a number 
of the respectable inhabitants assembled in St. Phillip’s 
Churchyard to be sworn in as special constables; but 
they were but imperfectly organized, and the civil 
authorities did not display sufficient energy for the 
occasion. The mob, therefore, recommenced the work 
of destruetion, but were at one time dispersed by the 
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special constables. They however rallied again, and in 
a second attempt to disperse them one of the special 
constables was killed. No military force being present, 
the mob went on to exercise their mischievous power 
uncgntrolled. About 10,000 of them proceeded to the 
house of Mr. Ryland, at Easy Hill, and the premises 
were soon in flames, The wine-cellar was broken open, 
and many of the besotted rabble became intoxicated 
with its contents, and were in it when the roof and 
heated ruins fell tothe ground. This day the places in 
which persons were confined for crime were broken 
open, and the inmates liberated. Barrels of ale were 
broached in the street before the houses of respectable 
persons who wished to propitiate the favour of the 
capricious body into whose hands the town had fallen. 
Mr. Hutton was one of those who had placed a barrel 
of ale before his house to regale the mob. When it had 
been emptied, they proceeded to drag him out of the 
house, and compelled him to give them money, and, 
not content with his compliance, they confined him in a 
public-house until they had drunk 329 gallons of ale at 
his expense, and afterwards exhibited their good faith 
towards him by destroying everything in his house to 
the minutest article. The rioters closed their proceed- 
ing this day by the destruction of Bordesley Hall, the 
residence of John Taylor, Esq. 

On Saturday the work of havoc was resumed. The 
house of Mr. Hutton, at Bennett’s Hill, and that of 
Mr. Humphries, were first destroyed. At the latter 
place it was determined to make some defence, but the 
idea occasioned so much alarm among the female part 
of Mr. Humphries’ family that it was abandoned. As 
the family made their escape from the house the mob 
entered it, and the work of destruction was speedily 
eompleted. At the house of Mr. W. Russell, at Showell 
Green, another attempt was made to withstand the 
mob, but without success, During the day the houses 
of Mr. Hawkes, Lady Carhampton, Mr. Hobson, 
Mr. Pidarck, Mr. Harwood, and Mr. Coates, were de- 
stroyed. 

On Sunday morning the work of mischief was re- 
sumed by an attack on the house and chapel of Mr. 
Cox, at Wharstock. ‘The contents of the cellar were 
first drunk, and the house and premises were then set 
on fire, the mob waiting to see that the ruin was com- 
plete; after which they disposed of the meeting-house 
and parsonage-house of Kingswood in a similar manner. 
They thea proceeded to Edgbaston Hall, where they 
displayed their usual fury. At ten o'clock in the evyen- 
ing, three troops of cavalry had arrived at Birmingham, 
and on this intelligence being communicated to the 
rioters they discontinued their lawless operations. They 
did not, however, at once disperse, but, forming them- 
selves into small bodies, levied contributions on hamlets 
and farm-houses, until finally the country people col- 
lected together in their own defence and dispersed the 
ruffians. 

It is quite immaterial under what watchword a body 
of men carry on a series of outrages on the persons 
and property of their fellow-citizens. The folly and 
wickedness of such acts can in no way be diminished 
er rendered less conspicuous thereby. Forty-five years 
age the Birmingham rioters plundered their fellow- 
townsmen in the name of “ Church and King ;” and 
five years ago the city of Bristol was in the hands of a 
mob equally ignorant and foolish, whose rallying cry 
was exactly the reverse of that of the Birmingham 
rioters of 1791. In both cases the lamentable proceed- 
ings which took place were the results of ignorance of 
the most fatal description. 

All men have so strong an interest in the security of 
property, that its possessors will never be long in 
aiding each other when it is forcibly attacked. How- 
ever surprise or want of energy may paralyze them for 
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the thoment, 4 Community whose best interests are in 
jeopardy soon assumes a defensive position. The 
shameful perpetrators of violence then find that their 
own interests have suffered not less severely than those 
of their injured neighbours, although in a less djrect 
manner. During the riots at Birmingham, three of 
the persons who sustained the greatest damage to 
their property etployed in their several concerns 
many hundted persons, who would be thrown out of 
employment by the derangement which such events 
occasion in manufacturing and commercial establish- 
ments. After a considerable interval all those whose 
property had been injured Sy the rioters recovered 
damages from the county to the extent of 26,9610. 

Dr. Priestley, whom the rioters thought to have 
seized when they first comimenced their proceedings, 
fortunately made his escape from his house with his 
wife and family. Before quitting his residence the 
fires were put out, in the hope that the mob, not finding 
immediate facilities for destroying the house, might be 
induced to relinquish the idea. This precaution, how- 
ever, had not the desired effect, and the laborious task 
of hewing and tearing the house to pieces was quickly 
begun. Dr. Priestley first retreated to Worcester, and 
afterwards to London, where he was appointed to suc- 
ceed Dr. Price, as the pastor of a congregation at Hackney. 
He finally quitted his native land in 1794, for America, 
where he purchased 200,000 acres of land on the banks 
of the Susquehannah, about 120 miles from Phil- 
adelphia. Here he spent the remainder of his days in 
retirement, not undisturbed by domestic sufferings. 
In 1796 his wife died of a fever, and his second son 
was shortly afterwards cut off by the -.me malady. 
Dr. Priestley died February 6th, 1804, in ‘he 71st year 
of his age. A tablet of white marble, with a suitable 
inscription, was erected to his memory at Birmingham 
by the congregation over which he had presided. : 

Birmingham does not possess any buildings remark- 
able for their antiquity. The church of St. Martin, 
which stands at the edge of the town, on the London 
side, is doubtless the most ancient building in the 
town, though no precise date can be fixed to the period 
of its erection. The spire is finely proportioned, but 
loth the tower from which it springs, as well as the 
body of the church, were encased in brick-work in 
1690, and are therefore more remarkable for their 
singular appearance than anything else. The spire, 
however, was not thus disfigured, but was taken down 
in 1783 to the extent of forty feet, and rebuilt to 
its original state with a durable stone from the neigh- 
bourhood of Nuneaton. In the interior of the spire 
there is an iron shaft 105 feet in length, which is 
secured to the masonry by iron braces at intervals of 
ten feet. The tower contains twelve musical bells. 
The attempts to “ beautify” this church do not appear 
to have been well managed, as the principal monu- 
mental memorials of the ancient lords of Birmingham 
were destroyed when the exterior of the edifice was 
repaired. ‘The successive erection of galleries to pro- 
vide sittings for the increasing inhabitants, occasioned 
alterations to be made which have caused them to be 
still further mutilated or .emoved. 

The increase of the town occasioned the erection of 
another chureh (St. Phillip’s) ia 1715, and this was 
surrounded by a cemetery of four acres in extent. The 
church of St. Phillip is of the Corinthian order, and is 
placed on the summit of a hill, and the dome and 
cupola with which it is surmounted are therefore con- 
spicuous objects. The triennial musical festivals for 
the support of the Birmingham General Hospital were 
held here from their commencement in 1778 to 1829. 

St. John’s Chapel, Deritend, on the south side of 
the Rea, was erected in 1735, and the tower, in which 
are eight bells, twenty-seven years afterwards. St. 
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Bartholomew's Chapel, on the east side of thé town, 
was built in 1749, and St. Mary’s ii 1774. St: Patil’s 
was erected in 1779, from a design by Godwin; the 
Steeple was not completed until 1823., St. James's 
Chapel, Ashted, was consecrated in 1810. Chiist- 
church was begun in 1805, but was not compléted until 
1816: it contains an excellent organ. St. George’s, 
erected in 1822, is a Gothic edifice, with a lofty tower 
in the style of Edwatd III. The dimensions of the 
interior are ninety-eight feet by sixty, and it possesses 
accommodations for nearly 2000 persons. The internal 
decorations and arrangements are executed on a superior 
scale. The height of the tower to the top of the 
pinnacles is 114 feet. Trinity Chapel, in the hamlet 
of Bordesley, is likewise from a Gothic design. A 
representation of Christ at the Pool of Bethesda adorns 
the altar. St. Peter's Chapel, Dale-end, is in the 
Grecian style of architecture. It was finished in 1827, 
but the interior was destroyed by fire in 1831. St. 
Thomas’s, also in the Grecian ‘style, stands on an emi- 
nence called Holloway Head, and was consecrated in 
1829: the height of the tower is 130 feet. The 
dimensions of the interior are 130 feet by 60. The 
ceiling is enriched with highly ornamental pannels, and 
is thirty-eight feet from the floor. This church pos- 
sesses accommodation for more than 2000 persons. 
All Saints, on the road to Seho, was consecrated in 
1833, and is a brick structure with stone pinnacles, 
Birmingham not being a corporate town naturally 
attracted many of the old non-conformers, who were 
prevented in less liberal times from residing within five 
miles of such privileged places. The number of places 
of worship for the various bodies of Dissenters is there- 
fore large, and we believe not fewer than forty-five. 
The public buildings of Birmingham for municipal 
or other useful purposes may now vie with those of any 
other town in the country, and the magnificent ‘Town- 
hall is not paralleled by any of them. The view of 
New Street does not present all the fine édifices which 
it contains, some being excluded by the nature of the 
view, and others being only partially visible. The 
theatre, the portico of the Society of Arts, Radenhurst’s 
Grand Hotel, with its elegant colonnade, are all in 
New Street. In an adjoining street 4 news-room has 
been erected, ornamented by lofty pillars 6f the Ionic 
order. The Market Hall is an ornamental as well as 
most useful building, 365 feet in length and 108 feet 
wide. On the north front is a fagade of the Doric 
order, sustaining an entablature, which is continued 
round the other sections of the buildings. Twelve 
spacious entrances afford convenient means of access 
from the principal streets of the neighbourhood. The 


| roof is divided into three compartments, supported by 


two ranges of ornamental iron columns, twenty-eight 
feet high. "The Town Hall, the most striking public 
building in Birmingham, has already been described 
in No. 142 of the ‘ Penny Magazine.’ A description 
of the organ which it contains, and which is perhaps 
the finest in Europe, has also been given in the ‘ Penny 
Magazine,’ No. 167. Cuts both of the Town Hall and 
the organ accompany the descriptions of each in the 
Numbers of this work already mentioned; to those we 
must refer the reader. ‘ ‘ 

The Grammar School, now rebuilding in the Gothic 
style, with extensive cloisters under it, a spacious library 
and residences for the head master and assistants, wiil 
be one of the finest buildings of the kind in the king- 
dom when complcted. The Post-office, the offices of 
the different banking companies, the Police-office, and 
other edifices for public purposes have been erected 
with much spirit and taste, and would adorn any capi- 
tal in Europe. The cemetery on the Wolverhampton 
Road presents similar architectural features to the 
metropolitan cemetery in the Harrow = 
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In 1801 the population of Birmingham and the 
suburbs was 73,670, and it was only exceeded in this 
respect by Manchester, Glasgow, and Liverpool. In 
1811 the population of Birmingham had increased to 
85,753; in 1821 to 106,721. At the census taken in 
May, 1831, Birmingham contained 69,415 males and 
72,836 females, making a total population of 142,251. 
It still held the rank which it occupied when the census 
of 1801 was taken; and though it had not increased 
in so rapid a manner, its progress had been more 
steady. From 1801 to 1811 the increase was 16 per 
ceut., and for the two following decennial periods it 
was 24 and 33 per cent. respectively. The following 
is a table of the number of baptisms, burials, and 
marriages registered in Birmingham for the ten years 
ending in 1830 :-* 

Baptisms. Burials. 
eccccce 2998 cecccce 1775 wees 
5523 . . ‘1764. 
2790 
3058 
3283 
coesese 2777 ceces 

- 3568 ...- 

4749 
1829 4313 ... 
1830 4472 


The number of ‘persons who died above the age of 
95 during the above ten years was forty-eight, of whom 
there were eleven aged 93; six aged 100; four 101; 
two 102; four 103; two 104; one 109; and one aged 
114. The rate of mortality among children under five 
years is *44 per cent., i.e. less than one-half, and some- 
what fewer than in the towns of Liverpool, Notting- 
ham, and Leeds, where the proportion per cent. is 
respectively as follows :—Liverpool *46 per cent. ; Not- 
tingham *48 per cent.; and Leeds -49 per cent. The 


Marriages. 


Years. 
eee 1193 


1821 
1822 
1823 eeereee 
1824 .eseese 
1825 
1826 
1827 
1828 


longevity of the inhabitants is remarkable, as will be 
seen by the following statement :—Proportion of deaths 
per cent., from 1821 to 1830, of persons aged between 
90 and 99:—Birmingham ‘90 per cent.; Hull *96; 
Halifax +98; Somersetshire *96; Dorsetshire ‘98. 
The longevity of the inhabitants of Birmingham exceeds 
even that of the county population, the proportion in 


the latter case being *95 per cent., and at Birming- 
ham *90. The result to which the above facts point 
will be evident to every one. 

A striking idea may be formed of the wants of society 
in the present day, and of the manner in which they 
contribute to stimulate industry and direct the ingenuity 
and skill of the manufacturing population into an im- 
mense variety of channels by the following detailed list 
(taken from the Population Returns of 183i) of the 
branches into which the staple trade of Birmingham is 
divided :— 

Makers of anvils 5; augers 1; awl-blades7; bayo- 
nets 1; beer-machines 2; bellows 4; bellows-pipes 7; 
blacking 1; bolts 5; bone-toys 3; brace-bits 3; bottle- 
jacks 2; braces 8; brass-cocks 1; braziers 7; bridle- 
bits 18; bridles 5; Britannia tea-pots 51; bronze 1; 
buckles 10; burnishers 2; buttons 646; cabinet-locks 
3; candlesticks 4; casters 94; casting-pots 3; chasers 
29; clock-dials 4; clock-work 2; coach-lace 1; coach- 
springs 7; coach-founders 5; coffin-furniture 2; coral- 
carver 1; corkskrews 3; currycombs1; die-sinkers 60; 
dirt-washer 1 ; dog-collars 4; edge-tools 8; enameller 
1; fenders 17; files 55; filers 6; fire-irons 21; fish- 
ing-rods 1; floor-cloth 3; forgers 14; frying-pans 7 ; 
gas 3; gilders 15; gilt-toys 255; gimblets 25; girth- 
springs 1 ; glass-blowers 16 ; glass 7; glass-pinchers 3; 
glass-boys 24; gold-cutler 1; goldbeater 18; gold- 
plater 1; grinders 15; gauge-plates 1; gun-barrel 
filers 4; gun implements }9; gun-lock filer 1 ; hinges 
19.; horn-presser | ; iron-filers 4; iron-plate workers 6 ; 
key-maker 1; lanterns 1; lock-filers 3; lock-smiths 
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113; machines 2; malt-mills 12; mathematical instry. 
ments 16; metal-rollers 11; metal tea-pots 1 ; military 
ornaments 2; miniature-frames 1 ; modellers 7; needles 
2; paper trays 1; patent cards 1; patent sashes 5; 
pearl-workers 3; pewterers 5; picture-frames 2; pins 
9; pistol-finisher 1; planes 26; platers 616; polishers 
7; pot-ash 1; refiners 20; repairer | ; ring-turners 4; 
rollers 3; ruler-makers 55; saddle-trees 1; saddlers’ 
tools 1; saw-handles 2; saws 7; scale-beams 25; 
Scotch snuff-boxes 1; screws 27; similorer 1; snuffers 
40; solder 2; spades 6; spectacles 16; split-rings 5; 
spoons 67; spurs 2; stampers 94; steel-toys 171; 
steelyards 2; stirrup-filers 6; strikers 2; sword-cut- 
lers 8; tarpaulins 4; tea-trays 21; tea-urns 11; thim- 
bles 9; thread 2; tools 79; tortoise-shell workers 7: 
toys 13; traces 2; Tutania (Tutenag) tea-pots 6; 
varnish 2; vices 6; violins 1; waiters 4; watch- 
glasses 1; watch-hands 2; watch-pendants 1; watch- 
pinions 2; watch-springs 1; weavers 19; web 1; 
white-metal smith 1; wire-drawers 150; workers in 
copper and brass 34; workers in iron and steel 37.— 
Total 3415. At Aston: makers of anvils 1; awl- 
blade 27; bellows 10; brass-founders 576; Britannia 
metal 8; buckles 3; buttons 158; carpets 1; coffin 
furniture 15; edge-tools 24; fenders 38; files 33; 
frying-pans 8; gilt toys 16; gimblets 16; glass 132; 
hinges 34; latches 1; locksmiths 59; machines 3; 
malt-mills 6; needles and fish-hooks 5; pewterers 10; 
pins 4; planes 6; rulers 18; saws 19; screws (wood) 
27; snuffers 6; spades and shovels 1; spoons 36; 
steel toys 120; steelyards and scale-beams 17; thimbles 
17; thread 3; traps (mouse and rat) 3; vices 2; 
weavers 5; wire 87. Total 1555. At Edgbaston: 
brass-founders 8; button-makers 6; coach-springs 1; 
files 2; gimblets and braces 2; glass 3; hackles 2; 
iron 6; locksmiths 4; platers 7; polishers 2; press- 
nails 1; rollers of metal 2; screws 1; spectacles 1 ; 
spoons 2; vinegar and starch-makers 3. Besides this 
specification, which produces a total of more than 5000 
men, a number not much less appears in the Birming- 
ham return as handicrafts—brass-workers, gun-makers, 
jewellers, whitesmiths, glass-cutters, japanners, silver- 
smiths, and toymen. 

The number of families employed in trade, manu- 
factures, and handicraft is 19,469 ; in manufacture, or 
in making manufacturing machinery 5028; and the 
families of capitalists, bankers, professional and other 
educated men are 2388. Add to these 5292 day- 
labourers employed in various ways, but not in agri- 
cultural labour; 966 male servants, and 5233 female 
servants ; and it will be at once seen that Birmingham 
is well entitled, both on account of its population and 
industry, as well as its intelligence, to the designation 
of the Midland Métropolis. 

The population of Birmingham comprises more than 
two-fifths of the population of the county of Warwick. 
The criminal returns for the county will therefore 
enable us to form an approximate idea of the morality 
and habits of order which prevail in Birmingham. In 
the returns published in the ‘Companion to the 
Almanac’ for 1836, the proportion of offenders to the 
population in Warwickshire is 1 in 510. The popu- 
lation to the square mile is 357, and the opportunities 
of crime are necessarily great amid a population so 
active and flourishing. In Hereford the proportion of 
criminals is exactly the same; but the population to 
the square mile is only 121, and the temptations to 
crime less frequently present themselves. The counties 
of Chester, Lancaster, Surrey, and Middlesex, contain 
a greater number of criminals in proportion to their 
population than Warwickshire does ; and counties which 
contain a smaller proportion, have, it must be remarked, 
a much smaller amount of town population. 

A savings’ bank was established at Birmingham in 
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May, 1827, which, in November, 1829, contained 
43,881/., and had opened accounts with 2499 depositors. 
In the five savings’ banks established in the county, 
5755 depositors had put in their earnings, and the 
amount of each deposit averaged 28/. 19s. 24d. For 
the year ending 1833 the number of depositors in the 
Warwickshire savings’ banks was 6580; but we have 
no means of distinguishing the number of those who 
reside in Birmingham. These valuable institutions 
appear to have been established at a late period in 
Birmingham, at least ten years after their being insti- 
tuted in most of the other large towns in the country. 

We have much pleasure in noticing the manner in 
which Friendly Societies are supported at Birmingham. 
We learn that upwards of 400 of these excellent in- 
stitutions are established, and it is supposed that about 
40,000 of the inhabitants are enrolled in them. The 
system of holding the meetings, depositing the chests, 
and transacting the business at public-houses is, we 
rejoice to hear, on the decline, to the evident advantage 
of the members. 

The General Hospital claims the first notice among 
the benevolent institutions of Birmingham. It was 
commenced in 1776, but for want of adequate funds 
the work was not finished before 1778. It cost 71371. 
Two wings were added in 1791, at an additional cost 
of upwards of 3000/. The subscriptions and donations 
to this noble charity have been progressively aided by 
the profits of the celebrated Birmingham Triennial 
Musical Festivals. The net produce of the first of 
these festivals, in 1778, was 127/. The gross receipt 
of that of 1829 was 9771/., and the net produce 3806/. 
The gross receipts in 1834, (being the first of the 
musical festivals in the New Town Hall,) were 13,2781. 

The Dispensary was established in 1794, and the 
present building, in Union Street, erected in 1808, at 
the cost of 3000/. Three physicians and six surgeons 
give their services gratuitously, and such of the poor as 
cannot attend at the dispensary are visited at their own 
houses. There are two resident surgeons, an apothe- 
cary and midwife. No recommendation is required for 





vaccine inoculation, which is 
and Thursdays. 

Besides these benevolent institutions there is a Fever 
Hospital, an Institution for the Relief of Bodily De- 
formity, an Infirmary for the Diseases of the Eye, and 
a Magdalen Asylum. There are musical performances 
at Christmas, in the Town Hall, at which the per- 
formers act gratuitously, for the benefit of distressed 
housekeepers. 

The education of youth has received so much atten- 
tion in Birmingham, that a history of its schools would 
make a voluminous work. The Twentieth Report of 
the Commissioners for inquiring into Public Charities, 
dated July, 1528, contains 114 closely-printed folios, 
which are devoted to the charities of Birmingham. The 
General Grammar School of this town was founded in 
the 5th of Edward VI. (1552), “* for the education, in- 
stitution, and instruction of boys and youths in gram- 
mar.” The school was endowed by the king with the 
lands and other property of the dissolved religious 
foundation called the Guild of the Holy Cross, to be 
held in common soccage, at 20s. per annum, The 
government of the school and the management of its 
revenues were invested in twenty discreet men of the 
township, at first nominated by the crown, and subse- 
quently having the power of supplying the place of 
deceased members. They were constituted a body cor- 
porate, with power to hold or receive lands or other 
possessions of the king or other benefactors ; to appoint 
the masters, and, in conjunction with the bishop of the 
diocese, to prescribe rules for the interior management 
of the school. Since the year 1676, a sum, more or 
less, has been set apart to furnish exhibitions for the 
more advanced pupils at Oxford or Cambridge; and 
subsequently to 1796, the number was ten, at 35/. each. 
The income arising from the estate of the charity is 
gradually on the increase. In 1827 it was about 3400/., 
but from the expiration of old leases and the usual ad- 
vantages of renewals, it has been calculated that by the 
year 1840 the income will be 9000/. The revenues in 
1835 were 4000/., and the expenditure below 3000/. 
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A chancery inquiry into the validity of some of the 
statutes relating to this foundation led to other inquiries 
respecting it, and the result was, a chancery decree, 
dated June 7th, 1830, ordering, amongst other things, 
that the learned languages should be taught under the 
direction of a head master and usher, each to be a gra- 
duate of Oxford or Cambridge, of the degree of M.A. ; 
that the salary of such head master should be 400/., 
with other contingent benefits, while that of the usher 
should be 300/.; each to have a residence, rent and tax 
free, and a retiring pension to the amount of half the 
salary. The head master and usher each to nominate 
his own assistant, subject tu the approval of the gover- 
nots, and the salary of such assistants to be 200/. per 
anitim each. That a master to teach writing and arith- 
metie should also be appointed, with a salary of 100/. 
That no boy should be admitted uider eight years of 
age, or Who could not read and write; and that no 
vouth should retain on the foundation after he had 
attained his fineteeith year. That for the education 
of the childret_of persons who were not inhabitants of 
Birmingham, payment was to be made according to 
such a scale of charges as the governors should autho- 
rize. That ten exhibitiohs of 50/. per annum each 
should be founded for the Grammar School boys going 
to Oxford or Cambridge; two exhibitions to be elected 
one yeat and three another, to be held for four years: 
but residence during terms to be indispensable. That 
there was to be an annual visitation and examination, 
both as to learning and proficiency in the Christian 
religion ; and that there should be a library and a gra- 
duated scale of rewards to deserving pupils on leaving 
the school. Exceptions to this report were filed, but 
it was ultimately confirmed, and additional schools, 
with extended plans of public usefulness, have arisen 
in the town, supported by the parent institution. 

The Blue Coat School was founded in the early part 
of the last century. The school-house was erected in 
St. Philip's churchyard in 1724, and considerably en- 
larged in 1794. The number of children of both sexes 
educated on this foundation is nearly 200, under the 
care of a committee of subscribers and of a governor 
and governess, both single, and members of the Church 
of England. The revenues of the institution, arising 
from rents of lands, premises, and funded stock, 
amounted in 1827 to 1029/. Additions being made by 
charity sermons, collections, and other benefactions, a 
revenue of 2000/. is generally made up, the whole of 
which is expended in the purposes of the institution. 
The trustees under the will of George Fentham, a 
mercer of the town, dated 1690, (who lefi property 
now producing about 308/. per annum, a portion of 
which to be applied to teaching poor boys and girls 
“to know their letters, spell, and read,” and putting 
them out as apprentices), pay to the Blue Coat School, 
for boarding and lodging from fifteen to twenty of the 
objects of Fentham’s bounty, the sum of 11/. per an- 
nam for each child, with an annual gratuity of 101. to 
the master and matron for their extra trouble. These 
children are clothed once a year from the funds of Fent- 
ham’s charity, and on attaining the ase of fourteen 
are put Out as apprentices. 

At the Protestant Dissenters’ Charity School 43 
children are fed, clothed, and educated, from the age of 
nine to fifteen years. There is also in Birmingham a 
Deaf and Dumb Institution, which is supported partly 
by contributions from the public and partly by pay- 
ments of 8/. per annum from the parents or friends of 
the children. There are about fifty children boarded 
and instructed in this excellent institution. The boys 
are taught the elements of useful education, and assist 
in gardening; and the girls are taught sewing, knit- 
ting, and household work, and also receive instruction 
in the sual elements of school education, 
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In the town and suburbs there are twelve infant 
schools. The St. George’s Schodl, commenced in 1823, 
is attended by 120 children; the St. Mary's School, 
established in 1831, by 100 children; the Ann Street 
School, opened in 1827, by 140 children ; the Islington 
School, also opened in 1827, by 65 male and 55 
female children; the All Saints’ School, commenced in 
1829, by 90 children; one school in the parish of 
Acton, opened in 1833, is attended by 120 children. 
These schools are supported in some cases wholly by 
voluntary contributions, and in others, jointly by this 
means and payments from the parents. There are he- 
sides six infant schools, containing 191 ehildren, which 
are entirely supported by weekly payments from the 
parents. 

There are, including boarding-schools, the above- 
named infant-schools and charity-schools, about 133 
daily-schools in Birmingham. The St. Philip’s School 
of Industry is attended by 60 girls, who contribute, by 
the produce of their work, to the support of the school. 
The school in Tinfold Street, and St. Mary’s School, 
are national schools; the former is attended by 278 
males and 145 females, and the latter by 170 males 
and 140 females. In another (the Wotkhottse School) 
are 123 males and 140 females; another, containing 
160 children (chiefly boys), belongs to the Roman 
Catholics, and is portly supported by payments from 
the parents and partly by voluntary contributions. 
The New Jerusalem Church Free School is attended 
by 126 boys, who each pay 3d. a-week; and the salary 
of the master is increased to 84/. 10s. a-year by volun- 
tary contributions. The boys’ Lancasterian School 
contains 230, and the girls’ Lancasterian School 110 
scholars ; and each child pays ld. per week. In 95 of 
the daily-schools of Birmingham the cost of instruction 
is defrayed entirely by the parents. 

In the town of Birmingham there are 31 Sunday- 
schools. Mr. Matthews, in a little tract published in 
1830, entitled ‘ A Sketch of the Principal Means which 
have been employed to ameliorate the Intellectual and 
Moral Condition of the Working Classes at Birming- 
ham,’ says :—*‘ Birmingham was one of the places where 
this benevolent plan of ameliorating the mental con- 
dition of the working-classes was not only very early 
adopted, but every religious denomination cordially aud 
zealously united to support and promote it.” Nine of 
the above schools, containing 1181 male and 1053 female 
children, are supported by the Established Church ; 
and five of them possess lending libraries. Two Roman 
Catholic Sunday-schools are attended by 93 males and 
53 females. Five others (in two of which there are 
lending libraries) are supported by the Wesleyan Me- 
thodists. They contain 914 male and 968 female scho- 
lars. The members of the Methodist- New Connexion 
support one school, which is attended by 125 children ; 
the Arminian Methodists another, attended by 88 
children; and the school supported by the Primitive 
Methodists is attended by 740 males and 760 females. 
To the latter school there is attached a lending library. 
The four schools, in connexion with the Independents, 
each possess lending libraries: the number of children 
attending the schools is 860 males and 650 females. 
The Baptists support two schools, which are attended 
by 592 males and 490 females. Both possess libraries. 
To one an adult school is attached, which is attended 
by 121 males and 35 females. There are two Unitarian 
Sunday-schools, which are attended by 1100 boys and 
303 girls, and to each of them a library is attached. 
There are also, in conjunction with these two schools, 
saving clubs and a benefit society, which are stated to 
have had a beneficial influence in the formation of 
habits of economy. The total number of children 
attending the Sunday-schools of Birmingham may be 
estimated at about 11,900, The number of children 
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attending twelve Sunday-schools established in the 
suburbs is about 2566. 

In the little work by Mr. Matthews, which we have 
previously quoted, an account is given of some early 
attempts which were made to enlarge Mr. Raikes’s 
scheme of Sunday-school instruction. Mr. Matthews 
says,—** In 1789 some young men conceived the idea 
of extending the plan of Mr. Raikes by taking under 
their care the youths when they were dismissed from 
the Sunday Schools. They designated themselves the 
* Sunday Society :’ their purpose was to teach writing, 
arithmetic, and also to communicate such other informa- 
tion as would not only contribute to form the moral 
character of the boys, but be useful to them in their 
several future occupations, as well as to keep them in 
the paths of rectitude. Hence geography, book-keep- 
ing, and drawing, were afterwards added, as well as 
moral instruction. Moreover, some of those who en- 
gaged in this attempt had cultivated a taste for natural 
philosophy, and belonged to a small society, established 
a few years before, for their mutual improvement in 
useful knowledge; and as some of them were skilful 
and ingenious as workmen, they constructed a variety 
of apparatus for experiments to illustrate the principles 
of mechanics, hydrostatics, electricity, pneumatics, and 
astronomy. This Philosophical Society also possessed a 
well-selected, though not a large library, consisting 
principally of works on scientific subjects; and they 
permitted the reading of their books by others, uncon- 
nected with them, upon payment of a small subserip- 
tion. Some of its members likewise occasionally gave 
lectures on the above subjects to the young men and 
others connected with the manufactories in the town ; 
thus gratuitously communicating scientific information, 
and probably creating a taste for it in a larger circle. 
Hence the disposition to such pursuits was widely 
spreading in the town; for the various individuals 
belonged to different manufactories, and they were 
equally ardent and active in promoting the success of 
such schemes. 

** As those who originated the plan of giving farther 
instruction to the boys when they had been taught to 
read in the Sunday Schools had witnessed the machina- 
tions which had heretofore been employed to check the 
current of intellectual improvement in the town, they 
deemed it discreet to provide the means of accomplish- 
ing their purposes from their own resources, and thus 
to prevent any improper interference to thwart their 
views of being useful. They first engaged a large 
and commodious public room for the business of their 
school; but, as its occupation was chiefly on a Sunday, 
in order to increase their pecuniary means, the idea was 
suggested of applying the use of their room to the pur- 
poses of a debating society, in which some useful and 
interesting question should be discussed once a week, 
and strangers admitted at sixpence each. This point 
was also attained: some of the first questions were on 
subjects connected with education; and as the discus- 
sions attracted great attention, they not only increased 
the spirit of liberal inquiry in the town, but also pro- 
duced an earnest desire of information in many of those 
who attended them.” 

These enlightened and benevolent efforts were pro- 
ceeding when the riots of 1791 occurred. These 
melancholy scenes (it is justly remarked) proved the 
importance of increasing the exertions to instruct and 
enlighten the labouring classes; but such was the acri- 
monious spirit which they occasioned that the Sunday 
Society was compelled to suspend its useful labours for 
a period of several months, and it was not until 1792 
that the members resumed their plans. In 1796 a new 
society, entitled the ‘* Brotherly Society,” was formed, 
to which, with the aid of additional labourers, they 
devoted their earnest exertions. The following rule 
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explains the object of this association, and shows how 
nearly it approximated to the Mechanics’ Institutions of 
the present day:—‘* ‘ The subjects for improvement 
shall be Reading, Writing, Arithmetic, Drawing, Geo- 
graphy, Natural and Civil History, and Morals; or, in 
short, whatever may be generally useful to a Manus 
facturer, or as furnishing principles for active benevo- 
lence and integrity. —Mr. James Luckcock, who was 
one of the first to engaye in the project, delivered a 
series of Moral Lectures to this society, which he after- 
wards published under the title of * Moral Culture.’ * 
In 1794 and 1795 courses of lectures were delivered by 
another individual on the * Philosophy of the Human 
Mind as connected with Education ;’ the * Theory of 
Morals;’ and also on ‘ General History.’ The ad- 
mission to these lectures was gratuitous. In 1797 a 
library was established for the peculiar use of the work- 
ing-classes by Messrs. T. and S. Carpenter, and the 
former individual occasionally gave lectures gratuitously 
on some useful subject to young artisans. The present 
Mechanics’ Instittite is not so well supported as such an 
institution deserves to be. 

Birmingham has long enjoyed the advantage of a 
public library. The first was established in 1779, and 
its rules were greatly improved by Dr. Priestley. The 
spirit in which it was unhappily conducted occasioned 
another library to be established in 1796, and a hand- 
some building has been erected for its reception. Both 
libraries are now liberally supported. 

The beneficial influence of the many useful institutions 
for which Birmingham is distinguished, cannot fail to 
have struck persons who are even personally unacquainted 
with the town. Within the last five years it has fre- 
quently been the scene of immense public meetings, 
but the individuals present have assembled and sepa- 
rated with as much quietness as if they had been at- 
tending a lecture on the steam-engine. Such a multi- 
tude of persons could not have been gathered together 
forty years ago without occasioning popular tumults, es- 
pecially when political feeling had called and united them 
together. The working classes of Birmingham may, 
therefore, be most favourably contrasted with those of 
the last generation. Mr. Matthews says that “ previous 
to the wide diffusion of knowledge among the working 
classes in the town and its vicinity, whenever trade was 
so bad as to occasion a deficiency of employment, or 
provisions were at a high price, bakers, millers, butchers, 
farmers and others became the objeets of their hatred 
and vengeance, and often suffered considerably from 
the depredations committed upon them, by the injury 
or destruction of their property. Happily, however, 
the influence of education has obviated these very 
serious evils; and such violatious of justice and law as 
indiscriminate plunder and riotous assemblages, do not 
now occur to disgrace the population. Though endued 
with feeling, they have learned to reason, and conse- 


| quently their actions are consonant with their improved 


condition.” 

Placed in circumstances in which their interests are 
deeply involved in several important political questions, 
the increase of political knowledge among them is to 
be desired rather than repressed; and it is gratifying 
to know that one of the consequences of their increased 
intelligence in this respect has been to render them 
more peaceable and orderly members of society. In 
the different branches of the Birmingham trade the 
proportions per cent. which materials bear to wages is 
so great as to be in some cases almost resolvable iato 
the latter proportion. The theory of wages, of free 
trade, &c., are therefore familiar subjects of discussion 
among the most intelligent workmen of Birmingham ; 
and it is highly desirable that they should have the 
benefit of all the light which the best information is 
enabled to throw on such subjects. 
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Birmingham still exists under the simple form of 
local goverhment which it possessed when an obscure 
and unimportant place. The public authority is vested 
in a constable and a headborough, assisted by other offi. 
cers, whose duty it is to inspect weights and measures, 
and ascertain that articles of food are not brought to 
market in an unfit state. The bailiffs have gradually 
assumed a degree of consequence to which, under the 
lords of the manor, they were not originally entitled. 
The town, it is probable, will possess a better organized 
municipal system at no great distance of time. 

A company for supplying the town with water was 
incorporated in 1826. .The supply is chiefly drawn 
from the Thome.’ The waterworks are on the right 
side of the Litchfield road, about two miles from the 
town. ‘There are two reservoirs on a level with the top 
of the Town Hall, so that every house can be thoroughly 
supplied, even in the attics; and there are fire-plugs 
in all the streets, as in the metropolis. The town has 
also the advantage of possessing two gas companies. 

There is a debtors’ gaol at Birmingham. ‘The costs 
of the court in which cases are heard is limited for 
debts not exceeding 40s., to 4s. 2d., and for debts ex- 
ceeding 40s. and ndt exceeding 5/., to 7s. 8d. The 
number of persons confined in the years 1830-1-2-3 
and 1834 was as follows :—492, 548, 534, 495, 449. 

The estimates of the annual value of real property, as 
assessed to the property tax in 1815 were—for Birming- 
ham, 247,088/.; Aston, 53,142/.; Edgbaston, 11,7242. 
The aggregate of the rental of Birmingham and its 
suburbs is about 500,000/., which makes a freehold of 
10,000,000/. at twenty years’ purchase. The poors’ rate 
for the year ending March, 1834, paid by each of the 
above parishes, wag as follows :—Birmingham, 49,7132. ; 
Aston, 8,621/. ; Edgbaston, 1,178/. In 1676 the poors’ 
rate for the parish of Birmingham amounted to 338). ; 
in 1745 to 746/. From the improvements, which the 
amended system of parochial relief has produced in 
other places, it is very probable that this heavy local 
burthen will also be diminished at Birmingham. 

The amount of assessed taxes paid within the parts 
which now constitute the parliamentary borough was 
in 1828, 26,9291. ; 1829, 27,804/. ; 1830, 28,350/. The 
amount of postage collected in Birmingham during the 
years 1832, 1833, and 1834 was respectively —28,685/., 
28,812/., 29,258. 

By the Reform Bill Birmingham was invested with 
the right of sending two Members to Parliament. The 
limits of the borough comprise the parishes of Birming- 
ham and Edgbaston, and the townships of Bordesley, 
Deritend, and Duddeston with Nechels. The number 
of houses worth 10/. a year within this limit was, in 
1831, about 7000, and the total number of houses 
30,000. 

Birmingham has two roads communicating with 
the metropolis; one passing through Banbury and 
Warwick, the distance by which is 119 miles ; and the 
other is the great road from London to Holyhead, 
which is nine miles shorter. The mail reaches Bir- 
mingham in eleven hours and eight minutes after 
leaving the General Post Office. ‘The distance from 
London to Birmingham in a direct line is 102 miles. 
Birmingham is in the very centre of the canal system, 
to which indeed it has been indebted for a great 
measure of its prosperity. One canal communicates 
with the Severn, another with the Trent and Mersey, a 
third line with the Thames; so that the products of its 
industry can be conveyed in an economical manner to 
the ports of London, Liverpool, Bristol, and Hull. 
The railway, which is now in progress, will still further 
accelerate the activity of Birmingham, and afford in- 
creased facilities for intercourse with it. The line 
passes through Watford and Rugby. At the former 
place the cuttings are very deep, and the embankments 
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high, and a funnel is at present cutting which will oc. 
cupy considerable time. Liverpool is only seventy. 
nine miles distant from Birmingham, and it is there- 
fore highly probable that the railway will be at some 
period extended to that place. 

It will be out of place to notice in this article all the 
important advantages which cannot fail to be derived 
from the application of steam to the rapid transport 
of merchandize and passengers on railroads. When 
private carriages were becoming general in this country 
an Act was passed for restricting their use, on the 
ground that the horses would consume the food of the 
poor. We have lived, however, to see the fallacy of 
this notion; and, within the last few years (between 
1828 and 1835), wheat, the food of man, has fallen 36 
per cent., while oats, the food of horses, have only 
fallen 2} per cent., the effect being exactly the reverse 
of the anticipations of a former period. Assuthing that 
the general effects of railways will be to lessen the num- 


‘| ber of draught horses at present required, and that 


there will not be a corresponding increase in the aumber 
of those used for pleasure, the result will most probably 
not be far different from the anticipations of Mr. Alex- 
ander Gordon, who in his work on * Elemental Loco- 
motion’ says,—‘ If instead of 20,000 horses, we keep 
30,000 fat oxeu, butchers’ meat will be always cheap to 
the operative classes, whilst the quantity of tallow will 
of course make candles cheap ; and so many hides lower 
the price of leather and of shoes, and all other articles 
made of leather. Or the same quantity of land may 
then keep 30,000 cows, the milk of which will make 
both butter and cheese cheaper to the poor, as well as 
the labouring manufacturer ; all which articles are very 
considerable, and of material moment in the prices of 
our manufacturers, as they, in a great measure, work 
their trade to rise and fall in price, according to the 
cheapness of their materials and the necessaries of life. 
The same may be said in favour of more sheep and 
woollen cloths.” In a few years, however, experience 
will more effectually enlighten us on these subjects than 
the most plausible conjectures. 

In 1783 Hutton estimated that there were at that time 
in Birmingham 209 persons worth 2,500,000/., viz. :— 

; persons, each possessing £100,000 


ps: a 50,000 

~ . . 30,000 
17 “- 20,000 
80 a ie 10,000 
94 = p 5,000 


In 1828 Mr. James Luckcock made a calculation of the 
wealth of the town, which he estimated at 10,000,000/. 
viz. :— 

1 person possessing ..... £400,000 


2 ~ (each) .. 300,000 

3 - » «+ 200,000 

4 ” » «« 150,000 

5 ” » «+ 100,000 

6 - » «+ 80,000 

10 > » «+ 50,000 
20 " - 30,000 
30 - 9 ee 20,000 
50 “ » ee 15,000 
70 “s » «+e 10,000 
100 ” 9” ee 5,000 
200 = 9 0 ote 2,000 
400 » wo (ee 1,000 
1000 * ie 08 200 
2000 ~ - 250 
3000 * ~» 60 100 
4000 » » oe 50 
5000 » eo | és 25 
5000 am es 15 





*,* The Oifice of the Society for the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge is at 
59, Lincoin’s Inn Fields. 
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